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vations on species detected near Buffalo, N. Y., by D. S. Kelli- 
cott. 

It would have been a convenience if the papers had been 
classified. 

Destruction of Microscopical Organisms in Potable Water. 
— Langfeldt, in seeking for a substance which would kill the living 
organisms without injuring the water for drinking purposes, found 
that citric acid (}4 gram per litre of the water), killed all except 
Cyclops and those with a thick epidermis, within two minutes. 



SCIENTIFIC NEWS. 

— In his interesting sketch of the progress of American min- 
eralogy, delivered before the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, at Montreal, Professor G. J. Brush, after 
speaking of the survey of the country adjacent to the Erie canal 
in 1820-24 by Professor Amos Eaton, who was placed in charge 
of the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, at Troy, says : " It may 
be interesting here, in these days of summer schools, to recall, 
although parenthetically, that what was probably the first sum- 
mer school of science in the United States, was established more 
than fifty years ago in connection with this institution. The 
school consisted of a flotilla of towed canal boats, and" the route 
was from Troy to Lake Erie. It took two months for the trip, 
and all important points on the way were visited. Instruction by 
lectures and examinations was given in mineralogy, geology, bot- 
any, zoology, chemistry, experimental philosophy and practical 
mathematics, particularly land surveying, harbor surveying and 
engineering." One of the largest boats in the flotilla was fitted 
up as a laboratory, with cabinets in mineralogy and geology, and 
also scientific books for reference. The students were taught the 
method of procuring specimens, and were required to make col- 
lections of whatever was interesting on the route. 

— The Agassiz Association, an organization started by the St. 
Nicholas magazine, for the promotion of the study of nature by 
children, now numbers 3400 members. There are chapters in all 
our large cities and in our towns and villages. The aim is to in- 
duce children to look about them for insects, shelb. minerals, 
flowers, etc., and to discuss in the meetings of their chapters the 
objects they discover, and to find out about them in accessible 
works on natural history. Mr. Harlan P. Ballard, of Lenox, 
Mass., the founder of the Society, has lately prepared a " Hand- 
book of the St. Nicholas' Agassiz Association, designed as a guide 
to the .study of natural objects, with directions for collecting and 
preserving specimens." 

— The last Congress ordered the publication of the following 
entomological works which are now in an advanced state of 
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preparation : 2000 copies of the fifth report of the U. S. Entomo- 
logical Commission, with the necessary illustrations. This will 
be an enlarged, revised edition of Bulletin No. 7, on forest and 
shade insects, with many additional illustrations. There was also 
ordered for the Department of Agriculture, 1000 copies of a 
Bibliography of Economic Entomology. This is in preparation 
by Mr. B. P. Mann. Of a report on orange insects 5COO copies 
were ordered for the use of the Department of Agriculture. 
The agricultural report, containing a lengthy report of the ento- 
mologist, is nearly ready for distribution. 

— A steamer of 1000 tons, called the Albatros, has been built 
by government for the use of the U. S. Fish Commission, and is now, 
according to Professor Verrill, being fitted up expressly for deep- 
sea service, for which she will be, in every respect, well adapted, 
and will have the best equipment possible for all such investiga- 
tions, and at all depths. During the past year improvements 
have been made in apparatus for deep-sea explorations, especially 
in deep-sea thermometers. New forms of traps for capturing 
bottom animals have also been devised. The " trawl-wings," first 
introduced by the commission last year, have been used the past 
season with great success, bringing up numerous free-swimming 
forms, from close to the bottom, which could not otherwise have 
been taken. The use of steel wire for sounding and of wire-rope 
for dredging has also greatly facilitated the work. 

— Henry Chapman, for several years a member of the Califor- 
nia Academy of Sciences, and recently curator of mammals and 
birds in that Institution, died on the 2d of December at the age 
of 55 years, from the effect of poison inhaled or absorbed in the 
course of his business as a taxidermist. Mr. Chapman was an 
enthusiastic naturalist, possessed of great energy and intelligence, 
exceedingly skillful in his special work, an efficient officer and 
member of the Academy, an excellent citizen and estimable in all 
the relations of life. His death is greatly lamented. — R. E. C. S. 

— The Tehama (Cal.) Tocsin of recent date reports that an oak 
tree was cut down on Shelton's ranch, near Newville, Colusa 
county, that measured seven feet and four inches through at the 
stump. There was cut and split 400 posts, seven and a half feet 
long, and 75 cords (two-tier to the cord) of two-foot wood, out of 
it. One man worked forty-two days continuously and two men 
ten days. The posts are worth twenty cents apiece, and the wood 
two dollars per cord. It therefore yielded $230. — R. E. C. S. 

— In a letter to Nature, Mr. Gwyn Jeffreys; reports that Pro- 
fessor Giglioli made a few hauls with the dredge the past season 
in the Mediterranean in depths ranging from 389 to 857 fathoms. 
A rare and peculiar abyssal fish {Paralepis cuvrieri) was procured. 
A new water-bottle was tested, and also Capt. Magnaghi's n;w 
currentometer, "a most valuable discovery, by means of which 
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the direction and force of submarine currents can be accurately 
determined at any depth." 

— Says the late Chauncy Wright in one of his essays : " Ac- 
cording to Mr. Spencer's views, the first strata, had they been 
preserved, would have contained the remains of protozoa and pro- 
tophytes ; but, for aught we dare guess, they might have con- 
tained the foot-prints of archangels." Truth is stranger than fic- 
tion. What else can be the Carson footprints ? 

— The Cacao {Theobroma cacao} was some two hundred years 
ago extensively cultivated in Jamaica, but a hurricane that swept 
over the plantations, and high duties imposed in England, caused 
its growth to be discontinued. It is now in course of re-introduc- 
tion, and it would appear that the Moisler valleys and hollows 
of the island are specially adapted to it. 

— • The British government has placed $20,000 a t the disposal 
of the council of the Royal Society of London to aid scientific 
research. This is in accordance with the custom of former years, 
and has been a healthy stimulus to scientific progress. 

— We learn that Mr. R. E. C. Stearns has resigned his posi- 
tion as honorary curator of mollusca in the U. S. National Museum, 
on account of ill health, by the advice of his physician. 

— Aristotle's " History of Animals " has been translated by 
Monsieur Bartholemy St. Hilaire, and the work will soon be pub- 
lished with preface, notes, and commentary. 

— Professor J. Th. Reinhardt died at Copenhagen, October 23, 
aged 66. His works on birds and whales possessed great merit. 
He also traveled in Brazil, we believe. At the time of his death 
he was professor of zoology in the University of Copenhagen, and 
inspector of the Natural History Museum of that city. 

— Dr. F. H. Troschel, professor of zoology at Bonn, and for 
many years one of the editors of the Archiv fur Naturgeschichte, 
author of a treatise on zoology and of many papers, as well as a 
zoological artist of distinction, recently died at Bonn. 

— Correction. On page 742, volume 16, eighteenth line, for 
" sub-connate " read sub-carinate. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 

Biological Society of Washington, Nov. 10. — Communica- 
tions were made by Professor J. W. Chickering, Jr., on the " Balds " 
of the southern mountains ; by Professor C. V. Riley on the " Cluster 
fly," Pollenia rudis ; by Dr. Geo. Vasey on the pines of North 
America ; and by Dr. John A. Ryder on the rationale of the fat- 
tening process employed by oyster planters. 

Nov. 24. — Communications were made by Dr. Elliott Coues on 
the present status of the avifauna of the District of Columbia; by 



